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ed ſyſtemof Hoxstmansene, that 


at preſent prevails in the ARMY: 4A 


9 * ä 
HEN the firſt regiment 
of light dragoons was 


* 


raiſed, under the command of my 


friend general GEORGE AucusTUs 
ELioTT, we had frequent occaſi- 


ons to lament together the wretch- | 


; I ' Aﬀſſtem, . 3 


en 


R 
N - 


DEDICATION: | 
A ſyſtem, diſgraceful i initlelf, and 


productive 1 in its conſequences c of 
the moſt fatal evils : For troops 


r act 
Þ the 
Ind el 


Z in their own nature moſt excellent eſs. 
and brave, have been frequently hus p 
rendered inferior to leſs powerful  MMATI 
ones, both 1 in men and horſes, for {hore « 
want of proper inſtructions and Ponou 
intelligence in this art. Theſe Pften d 
ſerious conſiderations (for indeed n Ho 
| they are very much ſo,) indu- his co 
3 ced me to write down and make fecomi 
public the following Leſſons, cal- ikely 
culated for the uſe of the Cavalry: mayſelf 
1 * are ſuch as I have always ped, ar 


of 
_ —"_ 


Fan 


E D I C ATI 0 N. 
radiſed myſelf; and taught both 


the above-mentioned regiment . 
Ind elſewhere, with conſtant ſuc- 
eſs. Incited by theſe reaſons, I 
hus preſume to lay them at Your 
AJESTY's feet; and am the 
Wore encouraged to it from the 
zonour Your MAJESTY has 
Pften done me in talking to me up- 
n HoRSEMAN SHIP; as alſo from 
his confidence, that if what I here 

| lecommend, be deemed in any wiſe 5 
ikely to Be. uſeful, (as I flatter 
Avyfelf it may, if candidly exami- 
fed, and ann, practiſed.) it 


will | 


3 DEDICATION. 


== will not fail of receiving Yo 


MAJESTY's Royal Approbatic 


= and Support. Iam, 
7 | | | C 
Yours MAJESTY's joy | 
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50 
. De method of preparing . to be 
U- mounted, with the Circumſtances rela- 
of tive to it. 
2 


HOH all horſes for the ſer- 
MM viee are bought at an age, when 
75 they have already for the generality been 
backed, 1 would have them begun and 
96 prepared for the rider with the ſame care, 
D511 B gentle- 


2 A METHOD OF 
gentleneſs and caution, as if they had 
never been handled or backed, in order 
to prevent accidents, which might elſe 
ariſe from ſkittiſhneſs or other cauſes : 
and as it is proper, that they ſhould be 
taught the figure of the ground they are 
to go upon, when they are at firſt mount- 
ed, (which probably may be by no very 
able horſemen, or perhaps by quite raw 
recruits,) they ſhould be previouſly trot- 
ted in a longe on circles, without any 
one - 208 them. — 


The manner of doing this 1 Is as fol- 
lows : Put an eaſy caveſſor upon the 
horſe's noſe, and make him go forwards 
round you, ſtanding quiet and holding 
the longe; and let another man, if you 
find it neceſſary, follow him with a whip : 
All this muſt be done very gently, and 

1 7 but 
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| but-a little at a time; for more horſes 


are ſpoilt by over-much work, than by 
any other treatment whatever; and that 


by very contrary effects, for ſometimes 
it drives them into vice, madne's and de- 


ſpair, and often it ſtupifies them and to- 
tally diſpirits them. 


The firſt obedience required in an 
horſe is going forwards : 'Till he per- 


forms this duty freely, never even think 
of making him rein back, which would | 
inevitably render him reſtive : As ſoon 


as he goes forwards readily, ſtop and ca- 
reſs him. You muſt remember in this, : 


and likewiſe in every other exerciſe, to 


uſe him to go equally well to the right and 
left; and when he obeys, careſs him and 
diſmils him immediately. If an horſe, that 


1s very young, takes fright and ſtands 


. till 
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and when he goes freely, ſaddle kia, 


but not ſo much ſo, as to endanger the 


5 bimſelf. No bend muſt be required at 
firſt: never ſuffer him to gallop falſe; 


without delay, and then ſet him off a- 
freſh. If he gallops of his own accord, 


bur if he does it not voluntarily, do not 
demand it of him at firſt. Should he fly 


and jump, ſhake the cord * upon 
his 


ſtill, lead on another horſe before him, 
which probably will induce him inſtant- 
lyto follow. Put a ſnaffle in his mouth; 


girting him at firſt very looſe. Let the 
cord, which you hold, be long and looſe ; 


horſe's entangling his legs in it. It muſt 
be obſerved, that ſmall circles, in the 


beginning, would conſtrain the horſe too 
much, and put him upon defending | 


but whenever he attempt it, ſtop him 


and true, permit him to continue „ 
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fall into his trot again, It be ſtands till, 


- plunges or rears, let the man, who holds 
the whip, make a noiſe with it; but 
never touch him, till it be abſolutely. 
neceſſary to make him go on, When 


you change hands, ſtop and careſs him, 


and entice him by fair mcans to come up 


to you : For by preſenting yourſelf, as 


ſome do, on a ſudden bcfore horſes, and 


frightening them to the other ſide, you 
run a great riſk of giving them A ſhyneſs, 
If he keeps his head too low, ſhake the 


_ caveſſon to make him raiſe it: And in 
whatever the horſe does, whether he 
walks, trots, or gallops, let it be a con- 
ſtant rufe, that the motion be deter- 


mined and really ſuch as is intended, 


without the leaſt ſhuffling, pacing, or 


any other Irregular 1 | 
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his noſe without jerking it, and he will 
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CHAP I. 


The method of placing the men and render- 
ing them firm on horſeback, with ſome 
occaſional inſtrufions for them and the 
horſes. ©. 


18 neceſlary that the greateſt 


men, eſpecially at the beginning. Every 
method and art muſt be practiſed to 
create and preſerve, both in man and 


horſe, all pollible fecling and ſenſibility 
contrary to the uſage of moſt riding 
maſters, who ſeem induſtriouſly to la- 


bour at aboliſhing theſe principles both 


The manner 
placing 


in one and the other, 


attention, and the ſame gentle. 
neſs, that is uſed in teaching the horſes, 
be obſerved likewiſe in teaching the 


S hor 


ne 


the 


and 


his 


arm 
men 
once 


it is 
No 
any 


che 


BREAKING HORSES, &. 7 
placing a man on horſeback at firſt, is 
certainly of the utmoſt conſequence, be- 
cauſe ſo many things depend upon it. 


The abſurdity of the common method 
of putting a man, (who perhaps has 
never before been upon a horſe; or if 
he has, in all probability, *tis ſo much 
the worle,) on a rough trotting horſe, 


to which he is obliged (ſuppoſing the 


Z horſe is inſenſible enough to ſuffer it; 
and if he be not, the man muſt break, 
his neck,) to ſtick with all his might of 


arms and legs, is too obvious to need 


mentioning. This rougb work, all at 


once, is plainly as pernicious at firſt, as 
it is excellent afterwards in proper time. 
Do man is well on horſeback, nor can in 


any wiſe be firm, unleſs he be maſter of 
the ballance of his body, quite uncon- 
B 4-. | ſtrained, 
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ſtrained, with a full poſſeſſion of himſelf, 


and at his caſe ; none of which re- 
quiſites can he enjoy, if his attention 


de taken up otherwiſe ; as it muſt. 
wholely be in a raw, unſuppled, and | 


unprepared lad, who is put at once 
upon a rough horſe : In ſuch a diſtreſsful 


ſtate he is forced to keep himſelf on at 


any rate, by holding to the bridle, (at 


the expence of the ſenſibility both of 


his own hand, and the horſe's mouth, ) 


and by clinging with his legs, in danger 
of his life, and to the certain depra- | 


vation of a right feeling | in the horſe ; — 


a thing as needful to be kept inviolable, 3 
for the forming properly both of man 
and horſe, as their very exiſtence ; not 


| to mention the horrid appearance of 
ſuch a figure, rendered totally incapable 
of uſe and action. 


OY 
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when he is gradually arrived at ſuch a 


degree of firmneſs in his ſeat, the more 
he trots, (which no man whatever ſhould = 
ever leave off,) and the more he rides 
rough horſes, the better. This is not 
only the beſt method, (nay, the only 
right one,) but alſo the eaſieſt and the 
ſhorteſt : by it, a man is ſoon made fuffi- 


ciently an horſeman for a ſoldier; but 


by the other deteſtable methods, that 
are commonly uſed, a man, inſtead of 
improving, contracts all kinds of bad 
| habits, and rides worſe and worſe every 
day. In proceeding according to the 
manner I have propoſed, a man becomes 


= firm 


5 
The firſt time a man is put on horſe- 
back, it ought to be upon a very gentle 
horſe. He never ſhould be made to 
trot, till he is quite eaſy in the walk; nor 
gallop, till he 1s able to trot properly : 
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firm and eaſy upon the horſe, and, as it 
were, of a piece with him; both his 
own and the horſe's ſenſibility is preſerv- 
ed, and each in a ſituation fit to receive 
and practiſe all leſſons effectually: for 
if the man and horſe do not both work 
without difficulty and conſtraint, the 
more they are exerciſed, the worſe horſe- 
men and horſes they grow; every thing 
they do, is void of all good, of all grace, 
and of Wk 


10 


Voarious are the methods, that are 
uſed, of placing people on horſeback; 
there are but few who conſult reaſon in 
it; and every fool follows, and unhap- 


pily teaches his own filly ſyſtem. Some 
inſiſt, that no preſſure at all, in a man- 


ner, ſhould be upon the backſide * 
others recommend the ſeat almoſt up- 


on 


LW 
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on the back-bone : out of theſe two 


contrary, and both equally ridiculous 
methods, an excellent one may be found 
by taking the medium. Before you let 


the man mount, teach him to know, 
and always to examine, if the curb be 


well placed, (I mean, when the horſe has 


2 bit in his mouth, which at firſt he 


ſhould not ; but only a ſnaffle, till the 


rider is firm in his ſeat, and the horſe 
alſo ſome what taught; ;) and likewiſe it 
the noſe-band be properly tight ; the 


throat-band looſiſh, and the mouth- 
piece neither too high, nor too low in the 


| horſe's mouth, but rightly put ſo as not 
to wrinklezthe ſkin, nor to hang lax ; 


the girts drawn moderately, but not too 


ſtrait ; and the crupper, and the breaſt- 


plate the ſame. When theſe things have 
been well looked to, let the man ap- 


proach 
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OED the horſe gently near the ſhould- 
; then taking the reins and an hand- 


| ro of the mane in his left hand, let 


him put his foot ſoftly into the left ſtir- 
rup, by pulling it towards him, leſt 
he touch the horſe with his toe, (which 


might frighten him); then let him ſtand 
vp a moment on it with his body ſtrait, 
but not ſtiff; and after that, paſſing his 
right leg clear over the ſaddle without 
rubbing againſt any thing, let him ſeat 
himſelf calmly down. He muſt be cau- | 
tious not to take the reins too ſhort, for 


fear of making the horſe rear, fall back 


or throw up his head; but let him hold 


them of an equal and proper length, 


neither tight nor ſlack, and with the 
little finger placed betwixt them. Tis 
fit, that horſes ſhould be accuſtomed to 
ſtand ſtill to be mounted, and not to ſtir 
till 


BREAKING HORSES, &c. 13 
till the rider pleaſe ; and here let me 


| obſerve, that all ſoldiers ſhould be in- 


ſtructed to mount and diſmount equally. 
of both ſides, which may be of very 


great uſe in times of hurry and confu- 
ſion. Thus then place the man in his 
ſaddle, with his body rather back, and 
his head held up with eaſe, and free 


from ſtiffneſs ; ſeated neither forwards, 


nor very backwards, with the breaſt 
puſhed out a little, and the waiſtband 
of the breeches alſo a little forwards ; ; 
| the thighs and legs turned in without 
conſtraint, and the feet ſtrait, neither 


turned in nor out: By this poſition, 
the natural weight of the thighs has a 
proper an ſufficient preſſure of it itſelf, 


and the legs are ready to act, when 
called upon : J and herein care mult be 
taken, that they hang down caly and 


ef 
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naturally, and be ſo placed, as not to be 


touching, wriggling about, and tickling 


the horſe's ſides, but always near, when 


wanted, as well as the heels. 


The body muſt be carefully kept 
caly and firm, and without any rocking 


when in motion; which is a bad habit 
very readily contracted, eſpecially in gal- 
loping. It is neceſſary that the leſt 
elbow be gently leant againſt the body, 
a little forwards; for was it not to be 
ſo reſted, the hand could not be ſteady, 


but would conſequently be always check- 


ing, and of courſe have pernicious effects | 
on the horſe's mouth : 
ought to be of equal height with the 
elbow; becauſe, if it were lower, it 
would conſtrain and confine the motion 


of the horſe's ſhoulders, which mult be 


left; 


for wa 


and the hand 


free. 
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free. I ſpeak here of the poſition of the 
Ihand in general; for as the mouths of 
horſes are different, the place of the hand 
alſo muſt occaſionally differ: a leaning, 
low, heavy fore- hand requires a high 
hand; and a noſe- poking ſtar-gazer, 
a low one. The right hand and arm 
Z muſt be placed in ſymmetry with the 
© left ; only let the right hand be a little 
for warder or backwarder, higher or 
lower, as neceſſity may require, in order 
that it may be free: and here note, that 
by bending both arms a little at the 
elbow, you will prevent ſtiffneſs. 
FE, 

A ſoldier's right hand, no doubt, 
ſhould be kept unemployed ; for as it 
carries the ſword, that is a ſufficient bu- 
ſineſs for it: In learning therefore to 
ride, it is fit that the men ſhould have a 
whip 
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whip or {witch in it, and hold it upwards, 
that they may thereby know how to 
carry their ſwords properly, keeping it 
downwards only, when they mount or 
diſmount, that the horſe may not be 
frightened. 


There remains one farther ohifervat 
on, that ought not to be omitted, about 
the hand, that it mult be kept clear of the 
body; [ mean, about two inches and 
half forwards from it, with the nails 
turned oppoſite. to the belly, and the 
wriſt a little rounded with eaſe ; a poſi- 
tion not leſs graceful than ready for 


flackening, tightening, and moving the 


reins from one ſide to the other, as occa- 
ſions may demand. 
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A firm and well balanced poſition of 
the body on horſeback is of the utmoſt 
conſequence ; as it affe&ts the horſe in 
4 every motion, and is the beſt of helps: 

be But on the contrary the want of it is the 
greateſt detriment to him, and an impe- 
diment in all his actions. When the 
men are well placed, the more rough 

trotting they have without ſtirrups, the 

better; but with a ſtrict care always, 
that their poſition be preſerved very ex- 
actly. As for thoſe unfeeling fellows, 
who continue ſticking by their hands, 
in ſpite of all the teacher” s attention to 
prevent it, nothing remains to be done 
but to make them drop the reins quite 

ona ſafe- going horſe, and to keep their 
bands in the ſame poſition, as if they 
held them. In all caſes whatever, but 
more 
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more eſpecially in this, great care muſt be 
taken to hinder their clinging with their 


legs: In ſhort, no ſticking by hands or 
legs is ever to be allowed of at any time. 
If the motion of the horſe be too rough, 
ſlacken it, till the rider grows by de- 


grees more firm : and when he is quite 
firm and eaſy on his horſe in all kinds of 


motions, ſtirrups may be given him; 


but he muſt never leave off . of- 


ten 2 and working without any. 


You mult obſerve, that the ſtirrups be 
neither ſhort nor long ; but of ſuch ex- 

tent that when the rider, being well pla- 
ced, puts his feet into them, (about one 


third of the length of each foot from the 
point of it,) the points may be between 


two and three inches higher than the 


heels: 5 For longer ſtirrups would make 
it 
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very reſpect, and anſwer no end at all. 
The length I mentioned above, is juſt the 
ight one, and is to be taken in the fol- 
owing method : Make the rider place 


e is in this poſition, take up the ſtirrup, 
till the bottom of it comes juſt under the 
ankle-bone. 
upon his ſtirrups, but only let the natu- 


never be, except in charging ſword in 
hand, 
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very difficult for the rider to get his 


hich are faſtened on behind upon the 
addle : and ſhorter would be bad in 


imſelf upon the ſaddle, ſtrait, even, up- 


ight and well, with his legs hanging 
Wown and the ſtirrups likewiſe : and when 


The rider muſt not bear 


ral weight of his legs reſt on them : For 
if he bore upon them, he would be raiſed 


above and out of his ſaddle ; which ſhould 
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hand, with the body inclined forwards 
at the very inſtant of attacking. Spurs 
may be given, as ſoon as the rider is 
grown familiar with ſtirrups, or even 
long before, if his legs are well placed, 


Delicacy in the uſe of the hands, as 
well as in the uſe of the legs, may be 
given by the teacher to a certain degree; 
but *tis nature alone that can beſtow that 
great ſenſibility, without which neither 
one nor the other can be formed to any 
great perfection. An hand ſhould be firm, 
but delicate: an horſe's mouth ſhould ne- 
ver be ſurpriſed by any ſudden tranſition 
of it, either from {lack to tight, or from 
tight to ſlack. Every thing in horſeman- 
ſhip muſt be effected by degrees, but at 
the ſame time with ſpirit and reſolution, 


That 
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That hand, which by giving and taking 
properly, gains its point with the leaſt 
orce, is the beſt; and the horſe's mouth, 
nder this ſame hand's directions, will 


a lo conſequently be the beſt, ſuppoſing 
qual advantages in both from nature. 
This principle of gentleneſs ſhould be ob- 

erved upon all occaſions in every branch 


f horſemanſhip. Sometimes the right 

and may be almoſt abſolutely neceſſa- 
y, upon certain troubleſome horſes, to 
iſt the left; but the ſeldomer this is 
one, the better ; eſpecially in a ſoldier, 


e- ho has a ſword to carry, and to make 
e of. 
on 


om The ſnaffle muſt 6 all occaſions what- 
an- er, be uppermoſt, that is to ſay, the 
t at ſins of it muſt be above thoſe of the 
ON, idle, whether the ſnaffle or the bit 
hat ES SD be 
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be uſed ſeparately, or whether they be indee, 
both uſed together. When the riderWta 
knows enough, and the horſe is ſuffi 

ciently prepared and ſettled to begin an 

work towards ſuppling, one rein mull 

be ſhortened according to the fide work 

ed, (as is explained in its proper place; 

but it muſt never be ſo much ſo, as ta 

make the whole ſtrength reſt on that rein 
alone; for, not to mention that the 

work would be falſe and bad, one ſide 

of the horſe's mouth would by tha 
means be always dead; whereas on the 
contrary, it ſhould 555 be kept fre 

by its own play, and by the help of thi 
oppoſite rein's acting delicately in er creat 
ſomewhat ſmaller degree of tenſion ; thifadman, 
joint effect of which produces in a dcorre 
horſe's mouth the proper, gentle, anWſpair, j 
eaſy degree of 22 or bearing. Colin lage 

indee 
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indeed, as well as men, at firſt muſt be 
taught the effect of the reins taken ſepa- 
rately; firſt of one, and then of the other, 
for fear of confounding them in the be- 
ginning with mixed effects at once. 


A coward and a madman make alike 
tÞad riders, and are both alike found out 
and bamboozled by the ſuperior ſenſe 
4 pf the creature they are mounted upon, 
ſidq ho is equally ſpoilt by both, though 
than two very different manners. The 
toward, by ſuffering the animal to have 
is own way, not only confirms him 
th his own bad habits, but in a man- 
in Fer creates new ones in him: and the 
; thitadman, by falſe and violent motions 
_ ad corrections, drives the horſe, through 
pair, into every bad habit, that rage 
od In ſuggeſt. 


dee 


fre 


It 
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It is very requiſite in horſemanſhip, 
that the hand and legs ſhould act in 
correſpondence together in every thing; 
the latter always ſubſervient and aſſiſtant} Se 


to the former. Upon circles, in walk. I 
ing, trotting, or galloping, (I mean *© 
where nothing more is intended „) the CY 
outward leg is the only one to be uſed tigl 
and that only for a moment at a time, ir ben 
order to ſet of the horſe true, or put hin Ar 
; right if he be falſe, and as ſoon as that I And 
done, it muſt be taken away again im foldi 
mediately: but if the horſe be lazy their 
both legs muſt be uſed, and preſſed of bſer 
his ſides at the ſame time together. emplc 

may be proper here to remark, that bl 
the term outward is underſtood the ſid , Let 
which is moſt remote from the center flow n 
and by inward is meant the ſide next if un 
What j 


the center. In reining back, the rid: 


* 
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ſhould be careful not to uſe his 1 


FP unleſs the horſe backeth on his ſhoulders, 4 
8 in which caſe they muſt be both applied 

gently at the ſame time, and correſpond 
m 


with the hand); but if the horſe offers to 
away. The inward rein muſt be the 
tighter on circles, lo that the horſe may 
bend and look inwards ; and the out- 
and both held in the left hand, that the 


their right, which, as has before been 
employments. 
flow motions, that they may have time 


to underſtand, reflect, and remember 
bat is taught them: and in proportion 


rear, they muſt be Inſtantly removed 


ward one croſſed over a little towards it; 
ſoldiers may not be accuſtomed to uſe 


obſerved, muſt have other very neceſſary 


Let the man And horſe begin on very 


8 
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as the effects of the reins are better 
comprehended, and the manner of work- 


ing becomes more familiar, the quick- 


motion muſt be increaſed. 


neſs of 


Every rider muſt learn to feel without 
the help of the eye, when an horſe Is 
falſe, and remedy the fault accordingly ;_ 


this is an intelligence, which nothing 


but practice and application can give 
in the beginning on ſlow motions ; I 
ſay flow, becauſe an horſe may not only 


gallop falſe, but alſo trot and walk falſe. 


If an horſe gallops falſe, that is to ſay, if | 


going to the right, he leads with the left 
leg ; or it goingto the left, he leads with 


3 


the right; or in caſe he is diſunited, by 
which is meant, if he leads with the op- 
poſite leg behind to what he leads with 


before; ſtop him immediately, and put 


him off 888 properly: : the method of 


effecting 


outward leg and putting your hand 


if poſſible; ard if he ſhould {ill refill, f 


but replace it again, bent properly in- 4 
wards, the moment he goes off true. 3 
An horſe is ſaid to be diſunited to the 3 
right, when going to the right, and con- 
ſequently leading with the right leg 
before, he leads with the left behind ; 
and is ſaid to be diſunited to the left, 
when going to the left, and con- 


before, he leads with the right behind. 


may at the ſame time be both falſe and 
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effecting this, is by approaching your 


outwards, ſtill keeping the inward rein. 
the ſhorter, and the horſe's head inwards 


bend and pull his head outwards alſo, 


ſequently leading with the left leg 
Let it be fafther noted, that an horſe 


diſunited ; in correcting both which 
faults, the fame method muſt be uſed. 
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He is both falſe and diſunited to the 
right, when in going to the right he 
leads with the left leg before, and the 

right behind; notwithſtanding that hind- | 
er leg be with propriety more forward 


under his belly, than the left, becauſe 


the horſe is working to the right: and he 
| Is falſe and diſunited to the left, when in 
going to the left, he leads with the right 
leg before, and the left behind; notwith- 
ſtanding, as above, that hinder leg be with 
propriety more forward under his belly 
than the right, becauſe the horſe is 
working to the left. 


In teaching men a right ſeat on horſe- 
back, above all things let the utmoſt | 
attention be given to prevent ſtiffneſs, 


and ſticking by force in any manner 
upon any occaſion: for ſtiffneſs is an 


enemy 
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enemy to every right work ; and ſtick- 


ing ſerves only to throw a man (When 


diſplaced) a great diſtance from his horſe 
by the ſpring he muſt go off with : where- 
as by a proper equilibrating poſition of 
the body, and by the natural weight only 


of the thighs, he cannot but be in a man- 
ner immoveable. 


As the men grow more fem and the | 
horſes more ſupple, *tis proper to make 
the circles leſs, but not too much ſo, 
for fear of throwing the horſes forwards 5 


upon their ſhoulders. 


No bits 0 14 be uſcd, 'till the ri- 


ders are firm, and the horſes bend well 
do right and left; and then too always 
with the greateſt care and gentleneſs: 
for that filly. cuſtom of uſing ſtrong 
8 3 „ 
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bits is by no mcans adviſeable, and in- 


deed in all good ſchools they are laid 
aſide, as they ſhould be likewiſe in mi- 
litary riding. They ſerve to harden as 
much the hand of the K 5 as the 


mouth of the horſe ; both which becom- 


ing every day more and more inſenſible 


together, nothing can be expected but 


a molt unfeeling callouſneſs both in one 


and the other. Some horſes, when firſt 


the bit is put into their mouths, if great 
care be not taken, will put their heads 
very low, With ſuch horſes, raiſe your 


right hand with the bridoor in it, which 


you muſt ſaw gently from one fide to 


che other, and play at the ſame time 


with the bit in the left hand, giving and 


taking, but not ſawing it. 


On circles, the rider muſt lean his body 
a in- 


1 
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inwards; ; aud unleſs great attention be 


given to make him do it, he will be 


perpetually loſing his ſeat outwards ; 
whereas tis ſcarce poſſible for bim to 
be diſplaced e 


Tulrottions both to man and horſe 
in riding are of the greateſt importance 
and conſequence 3 as the ſucceſs of ac- 
tions in an high degree depends upon 


* 


them. Squadrons are frequently bro 


monly of both together. Many and 


various are the diſaſters, that ariſe from 


the horſes not being properly prepared 
and ſuppled, ndr the men taught firm 


ſeats, independent of their hands and 
the mouths of their horſes. Were the 
men rightly inſtructed how to keep the 


C + $3 mouths 


ken and defeated through the ignorance | 
of the riders or horſes ; but more com- 


I 
1 
; - 
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mouths of their horſes freſh and obe- 
dient, and thereby maintain a cadenced 


pace, (be it ever ſo faſt, or ever ſo ſlow,) 
ranks would of courſe be always dreſſed, 
and unſhaken, and conſequently always 


powerful. The ſtouteſt and by nature 
_ the beſt of cavalry are often broken, and 
thereby rendered inferior far to much 
weaker and leſs reſpectable bodies than 
themſelves, for want of being properly 
informed in the above-mentioned, and 


ſuch-like particulars. This is a matter 


worthy of a ſerious inſpection, conſide- 
ration and amendment, the neglect. of 


which has upon many occaſions been very 
fatal. Tis to be hoped, that ſome perſon 
of ſufficient abilities and knowledge will 
contrive to introduce many alterations, 
that appear very neceſſary in the caval- 


ry. | ſee, for inſtance, no reaſon, why 
the 


the men ſhould not wear cuiraſſes, when 
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it is evident, that many lives would be 
ſaved by it, eſpecially in charging in- 
fantry; but then the cuiraſſes muſt not 
be like the common ones at preſent, 


which ſeldom fit, are heavy and unweil- 
dy beyond meaſure, weighing down 


and fatiguing the wearer exceſſively. 
Again, to what purpoſe is it, that the 
men are loaded with ſuch monſtrous 


heavy boots and firelocks ? when cer- 
tainly a lighter, yet full as ſtrong, and 


much more ſerviceable boot might be 


contrived. And likewiſe a light ca- 


rabine would ſuit them far better, if 


any fire- arm at all be thought neceſſary ; . 
which, 1 confeſs, appears not ſo to me, 


as our dragoons are to all intents and 
purpoſes cavalry; and ſhould therefore 
be provided with a 2 ſword, be well 
1 * in- 
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inſtructed in the management of it, and 
wholely depend upon it, I cannot but 
ſay alſo, that an hat ſeems to me a ſilly 
and uſeleſs piece of. dreſs in a ſoldier : 
it is perpetually falling off, and eſpecially 
in action; nor can it ever ſerve as a 
protection againſt blows, &c. and bad 
' weather, which is a circumſtance of 
. great conſequence : : whereas a cap has 
no inconveniences at all attending it, 
may be made very ornamental and with 
a martial appearance, and in ſuch 2 
manner, as to be a good fence againſt 
blows, rain, ſnow, and ſtormy winds, 
and alſo convenient to ſleep | 


% 


2 
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CHAP . 


Tze method of ſappling horſes with men 


upon them, by the EPAULE en dedans, 
Oc. with and without a longe, on 
cit cles and on a ſtrait lines. 


W H E N an horle is well preparcd : 


and ſettled * in all his motions, 5 


Cull which attainment nothing more 
muſt be attempted,) and the rider firm, 
(which 1s alſo as abſolutely neceſlary,) 
it will be proper then to proceed on to- 
wards 4 farther ſuppling and teaching 
of both. In regiments, eſpecially thoſe 
that are young, there are but very few, 
if any, tolerable horſemen, which makes 
the greateſt exactneſs and gentlencſs 
wiel ben neceſſa y in the e inſtructing of 


cach >: 
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each : and more par:icularly ſo in this 
caſe, as horſe and man are both! ignorant, 
and both muſt be alike taught together; 


which is a difficulty, that does not exiſt 


in ſchools: for there a young rider is 
put upon a made, or at leaſt a quiet 
horſe; nor do any, but able riders, ever 
mount a raw one. 


In ſetting o out upon this new work, 


begin by bringing the horſe's head a 
little more inwards than before, pulling 
the inward rein gently to you by 
egree try to 
gain a little on the ſhoulders, keeping 
the inward rein the ſhorter, as before, 


degrees. When this is done, 


and the outward one croſſed over to- 
wards the inward one. 


The intention 
: of theſe operations is this ; the inward 
rein ſerves to bring 1 in the head, and 
Procures 8 


pro- 
one, 
that 
be, 
the 
line 
drav 
the | 
and 
all « 
| aboyt 
ward 
preve 
gettin 
appro 
cilitat 
the o 
that ſ 
Care 
90 0 
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procures the bend ; whilſt the outward 
one, that is croſſed, tends to make 


that bend perpendicular and as it ſhould 
be, that is to fay, to reduce the noſe and 


drawn in towards the breaſt beyond 


the perpendicular, it would be improper 
and have bad effects. 


above ſpecified, are falſe. The out- 
ward rein, being crofled, ſerves alſo to 
prevent the outward ſhoulder from 


approach the inward one, 


the outward one; 
that ſo admirably ſupples the ſhoulders, 
Care muſt be taken, that the inward leg 


90 over the outward one, Without 


| the forchead to be in à perpendicular 
| line with each other: if the noſe be 


And in general . 
all other bends, beſides what I have 


getting too forwards, and makes it 
which fa- 
| cilitates the inward leg's croſſing over 
which is the motion, 


| knocking | 
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knocking againſt or touching . and 


obſerve too, that this inward leg's croſ- 


ſing over muſt be helped alſo by the 


inward rein, which you muſt croſs to- 
- wards and over the outward rein, every 
time the outward leg comes to the 


| ground, in order to lift and help the 


inward leg over it: at any other time, 
but juſt when the out ward leg comes to 
the ground, it would be pernicious to 
croſs the inward rein, or to attempt 
to lift up the inward leg by it; nay, it 
would be demanding an abſolute im- 
poſlibility, and lugging about the reins 
and horſe to no purpoſe ; becauſe in that 
caſe, a very great part of the horſe's 
weight reſting then upon that leg, would 


render ſuch an attempt, not only fruit- 


leſs, but alſo prejudicial to the ſenſi- 


bility of the mouth, and probably oblige 
him 


B 
him t 
it wou 
of ſtr; 


with 


produce 
whatſc 
hand ; 
It, vail 
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kim to defend himſelf : and moreover, 
it would put the horſe under a neceſſity | 
of ſtraddling before, and alſo of leading | 
| with the wrong leg, without being | 
productive of any ſuppling motion p42 
whatſoe ver: yet ſtill, for want of head, | 
hand and feeling, many continue to do 
it, vainly imagining all the while that 1. 
they are dreſſing horſes, whereas they | þ 
are doing Juſt the reverſe and 'polling 4 = 
them, £2. 9 1 


Pg 


. > ee 


| When the horſe is thus far familiadly | | © 
| accuſtomed to what you have required of 6 I 
him, then proceed to effect by degrees 4 
the ſame croſſing in his hinder legs. By 
bringing in the fore- legs more, you will 
of courſe engage the hinder ones in the 
ſame work: if they reſiſt, the rider muſt 


bring both reins more inwards ; ; and, if 
neceſ- 


4 
= 
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his inward leg to the horſe; 
horſe throws out his croup too far, the 

rider muſt bring both reins outwards, 
and if abſolutely neceſlary, (but not 
elſe,) he muſt alſo make uſe of his out- 
ward leg, in order to replace the horſe 


neceſſary, put back alſo, and approach 
and if the 


properly ; obſerving, that the croup 


ſhould always be conſiderably behind 


the ſhoulders, which | in all actions muſt 
go firſt; and the moment that the horſe 


obeys, 


and leg again into their uſual poſition. 


Nothing is more ungraceful in itſelf, 


and detrimental to a man's ſeat, or more 


deſtructive of the ſenſibility of an horſe's 


ſides, than a continual. wriggling un- 


ſettledneſs in an horſeman's legs, which 


prevents the horſe from ever going a 


| moment 


the rider muſt put his hand 


B R 


moment 
Au Ut 
man to 
A foft 
if neceſſ 
one is 
ſequence 


An | 
without 
and whe 
the ride 
and diſp 
the hanc 
being ſi 
mult alſc 
ſuffer an 
diſmounte 
and let 
ſlower tl 


moment together true or determined. 


Tis impoſſible upon the whole for a 
man to be too firm, ſettled, and gentle. 


A foft motion may be always inforced, 


if neceſſary, with eaſe; but an harſh 


one is irrecoverable, and its bad con- 
ſequences very often almoſt irreparable. 


An horſe ſhould never be ured, 


without firſt moving a ſtep forwards ; 

and when it is doing, be attentive, that 
the rider does not lift up his elbow, 
and diſplace himſelf; 2 motion only of 
the hand from one ſide to the other 
being ſufficient for the purpoſe, It 
muſt alſo be a egnſtant rule never to 
ſuffer an horſe to be ſtopped, mounted or 
diſmounted, but when he is well placed ; 

and let it be remembered, that the 


lower the motions are, when a man or 
. horſe 
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horſe is taught any thing, the better; Te 
for; as I have ſuggeſted before, both the 


one and the other have time to reflect 
on the leſſon, and comprehend it more 
perfectly; ; but then let me add here, 
that the motion, though flow, muſt not 
be dull or with any heſitation, 


At firſt, the figures worked upon 
muſt be great, and afterwards made leſs. 
by degrees according to the improve- 


ment the man and horſe make; and 
the cadenced pace alſo, 
work upon, muſt be accordingly aug- 
mented. The changes from one ſide 
to the other muſt be in a bold deter- 
mined trot, ftrait forwards. 


I the bales tis expedient to 


make uſe of the lunge on circles and 


alſo 


which they, 


BR 
alſo on 
rider ar 
when tk 
let them 
leſſon, r 


horſe, b 


approacl 
and play 


| puſh hin 


Shaking 
and alſo 


and rat 


| make hir 


refuſe to 
uſe and: 


will ſom 


in order 
ing it to 
but the 
and the 
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alſo on ſtrait lines, to help both the 
rider and the horſe ; but afterwards, 


when they are grown more intelligent, 
let them go alone. At the end of the 
leſſon, rein back; and then put the 


horſe, by a little ata time, forwards, by 


approaching both legs gently to his tides, 


and playing with the hand: if he rears, 


| puſh him out immediately into a full trot. 
Shaking the caveſſon on the horſe's noſe, 
and alſo putting one's ſelf before him 
and rather near to him, will generally. 
| make him back, though he otherwiſe 


refuſe to do it: and moreover a {light 


uſe and approaching of the rider's legs, 
will ſometimes be, neceſſary in backing, 


in order to preyent the horſe from do- 


ing it too much upon his ſhoulders ; 3 


but the preſſure ought to be very ſmall, 


and the legs taken quite away the mo- 
ment | 


BR 
4 AMRO OF will be 
ment he puts himſelf enough upon er 
his haunches. If the horſe does not him, wi 
back upon a ſtrait line properly, t the NEE 
rider muſt not be permitted to have 1 The 
recourſe immediately to his leg, and fo Hof forcir 
diſtort himſelf by it (which is generally glaring a 
practiſed with the common ſort of riding to the ar 
maſters ;) but firſt try, if croſling over Winſtead © 
his hand and reins to which every ſide Wt ſtiffer 
may be neceſſary, will not be alone making : 
ſufficient ; which moſt frequently i it will; 5 Wncvolent, 


| but if not then employt leg. I man-hate 
maxim a 

After an horſe is well prepared, and Wis it is t 
ſettled, and goes freely on in all his Ito correc 
ſeveral paces, he ought to be in all foreſee a1 
his works kept, to a proper degree, | 
upon his haunches, with his hinder legs 
well under him; whereby he will be 
always Pleaſant to himſelf and his rider, 
will 


With 1 
and high 


will be light in hand, and ready to 


execute whatever may be demanded of 


him, with facility, vigour and quickneſs, 


The common ered that ic uti, 


of forcing an horſe ſideways, is the moſt 
glaring abſurdity, and utterly deſtructive 
to the animal in its conſequences :. for 
Inſtead of ſuppling him, it obliges him 
to ſtiffen and defend himſelf, often 


making a creature, that is naturally be- 


nevolent, a reſtive, frightened and vicious 


man-hater for ever. In general, tis a 


maxim as conſtantly to be remembered : 
as it is true, that it is more difficult 


to correct faults and bad habits, than to 
foreſee and prevent them. 


With horſes, who have very long, 


a running 
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and high fore-hands and who poke, 
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2 running ſnaffle is of excellent uſe; 
with ſuch, as bore and keep their Beal 
low, a common one is preferable ; not 
but that any horſe's head may be kept 
vp alſo with a running one, by the 
rider's keeping his hands very high and 
forwards : but which ever is uſed upon 
horſes, that carry their heads low and 
that bore, it muſt be ſawed about iro 
one fide to the other. 


As for working a horſe in hand with 
out a rider, I cannot but totally con- 
demn and reject it: two people indeed 
in my life, and amongſt the many | 
have obſerved, but only two did Lever 
ſee, who have ſucceeded in it ; the 


one, Sir Sidney Meadows, to a ſur- 


priſing degree; and another gentle 
- man abroad, Cavalier Noſſermini 2 


Piſa 


E 
P. 


ever 


me oO 
it, w 
fame 
| 1pnor: 
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I wou 
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Piſa. Every one elſe, that I have 
ever known attempt it, have convinced 
me of the badneſs and erroneouſneſs of 
it, when in their hands; and at the 
ſame time of their own conſummate 


1 ignorance. 


This leſſon of the epaule en dedans, 


1 would only have taught to ſuch people 


as are likely to become uſeful in helping 
to teach men and to break horſes; and 


the more of ſuch, that can be found, the 
better: none others ſhould ever be ſuf⸗ 


fered upon any occaſion to let their 


horſes look but to the way they are 


going, which is as very rare thing now 


to be ſeen in moſt regiments. But all 
horſes whatever, as likewiſe all men 


who are deſigned for the teaching others, 


muſt 8⁰ thorougbly and perfectly through 
this 
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this excellent leſſon, under the directions 


of intelligent inſtructors, and often prac- 


tiſe it too afterwards, (which indeed 
they ought to do every other leſſon that 
is given them; 3 and when that i is done, 
tis fit they ſhould proceed to, and be 
finiſhed by the leſſons of the head and 
Wn to the wall, 


I ad 3 be . (neither 


is it at all neceſlary) to teach the many 


more difficult and refined parts of horſe- 
manſhip, to the different kinds and diſ- 
poſitions, both of men and horſes, 
which one meets with in a regiment; 


or to give the time and attention re- 
quiſite for it, to ſuch numbers. In 


many regiments, the riding-money, i if 
at all appropriated to the intended uſe, 


is ſeldom lei ſo; and frequently, 
1 am 


B 


Jam 
the bi 
breech 
lows: 
given 
fit one 
certain 
poſed c 
proper] 
ſubject; 
gunſmit 
to eve 
would 
maſters 
each, oz 
rider at 
man ſhi 
reſt, and 
regiment 
to anothe 
and it ſh 
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I am afraid the colonel rids himſelf of 
the buſineſs, by giving a pair of leather 


breeches to two or three ignorant fel- 


lows: ſometimes indeed the whole ſum i is 
given to one man, who 1s very rarely a 
fit one for the purpoſe, The money 
certainly, that is allowed, if rightly diſ- 
_ of, is > full ſufficient to Foes and 


to every troop. The beſt method 


would be to qualify as many quarter- 


N maſters as poſſible for riders; and under 
each, one rough rider, and one lance- 
Inder at leaſt for every troop. One 
1 Iman ſhould have more pay than the 


f Wrelt, and be an inſtructor to the whole 
regiment, going about from one quarter 
Fo another, and from troop to troop; 


and it ſhould be part of his duty alſo to 


2 
M 


* | give 


fubje@ts ; _ moreover a - A dler an 4 | 
gunſmith, which are abſolutely neceſſary. 


2 
_—_— 
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give leſſons to the officers, (as likewiſe | 
to break their horſes ; ;) who, I am ſorry 
to ſay it, are, (moſt of them at leaſt,) 
when on horſeback, a diſgrace, not 
only to themſelv es, but to the animals 
they ride on. 


This leſſon, as indeed almoſt all 
others, ought to be practiſed on all 
figures, on circles, ſtrait lines, ſquares, 
| &c, when on this laſt, (as alſo in every 
leſſon and on all figures, where corners 
or angles are worked on,) care muſt be 


* , - in | 
taken concerning the ſhoulders and 25 
croup, that, which ever of them is to ho 


enter the corner, it may go quite into it; TIP 
and if both of them are to do it, chat 


both may go in like manner perfecth grou 
in; andlet that, which goes in the ſecond other 
of the two, follow exactly the road In rn 


of the ie preceding one. 5 
CH A p 


HA u. 


07 the head to the wall, and of the croup 


fo the wall. 


HIS leſſon ſhould be practiſed 


immediately after that of the 


epaule en dedans, in order to place the 


horſe properly the way he goes, &c. 
the difference between the head to the 


wall, and the croup to the wall, conſiſts 
in this : in the former, the fore-parts 

are moſt remote from the center, and go 

over moſt ground; in the latter, the 


hinder parts are moſt remote from the 


center, and conſequently go over moſt 


ground: in both, as likewiſe in all 
other leſſons, the ſhoulder muſt go firſt; 


In riding- houles, the head to the wall 


0 2 is : 


- = 


8 r 
I, a 8 
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is the eaſter to be performed at firſt, 

the line being marked by the wall : 

however they ought both to be equally 
practiſed: and in general, *tis to be 
_ remarked, that all leſſons ought fre- 

quently to be varied, in order to pre- 

vent a routine. 


.% 


The motion of the legs in the leſſon 
I „„ are ſpeaking of, to the right is the 
IJ ſame as that of the epaule en dedans to 
4 | the left, and ſo vice vers3 ; but the head 
is always bent and turned differently: 
in the epaule en dedans, the horſe looks 
che contrary way, to that he goes; in 
this he looks the way he is going. 


In the 8 tis adviſcable 1 to 
require but very little bend; for too 


much at once and "ſuddenly, would 
aſton iſh 
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aſtoniſh the horſe and make him defend 
himſelf : but it is to be augmented 


by degrees. If the horſe abſolutely re- 


fuſes to pay obedience, it is a ſign, that 


either he or his rider has not been 
ſufficiently prepared by previous leſſons. 
The caſe may fo happen, that weakneſs 
or a hurt in ſome particular part of the 
body, and ſometimes too indeed temper, 
(though ſeldom, in the horſe I mean 55 
may be the cauſe of the horſe's de- 


ending himſelf : 'tis the rider's buſi- 


neſs to diſtinguiſh from whence the 
obſtacle ariſes; and if he finds it to 
be from the firſt-mentioned cauſe, the 


previous leſſons muſt be reſumed again 


for ſome time; but in the latter caſe, 


when all fair means, that can be tried, 


have failed, proper corrections with | 


coolneſs and judgment muſt be uſed, 


D141: In 
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In practiſing this lefſon to the right, 


bend the horſe to the right with the 


right rein; helping the left leg over 


the right (at the time when the right 
is juſt come to the ground, ) with the 


left rein croſſed towards the right, and 


keeping the right ſhoulder back 
with the right rein towards your body, 
in order to facilitate the left leg's croſſing 
over the right; and fo likewiſe vice 
vers to the left, each rein helping the 


other by their properly-mixed effects. 
In working to the right, the rider's left 


leg helps the hinder parts on to the 
right, and his right leg ſtops them, 
if they get too much forwards ; and ſo 


vice vers to the left; but neither 


ought to be uſed, till the hand, being 
employed, (as ee eee 0 


in a proper manner, has falled; 


find 
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finds, that a greater force is neceſſary 
to bring what is required, about than 
it can effect alone; for the legs ſhould 


not only be correſponding with, but 


alſo ſubſervient to the hand; and all 
unneceſſary aids, as well 2s all force, 
ought always to be avoided, as much 


poſſible. 


In the execution of all leſſons, the 
equilibre of the rider's body proves of 
great uſe, eaſe and help to the horſe: 
it ought always to go with and accompany 
every motion of the animal; when to 


the right, to the right; and when to 
the left, to the leſt; for if it does not, 
it is a very great hindrance to the 


horſe's going. 


This leflon is perpetually of ſervice ; : 
a D4 -- — 


_ 
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for example in all openings and cloſings 
of files : and though it be chiefly em- 
ployed on ſtrait lines, nevertheleſs it 


mult be practiſed, advancing, retreating, 


turning, &c. as it may be of eflential 
uſe almoſt in all caſes whatever: it muſt 
be praCtiſed too in all paces, very faſt as 
well as very ſlow, but of courſe gently 
_ at firſt; and changes alſo from one 
| hind to the other muſt frequently be 
made. Tis natural to imagine, that 
ſome horſes, as well as ſome men, will 5 


be found more or leſs intelligent, active, 
upple, and nimble, than others; and 


eccordingly more or leſs is to be de. 
manded and expected from them, Take 
notice, that this and all other leſſons 
are to be performed with or without a 


lunge as may be found needful. 


Upon 
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Upon all horſes in every leſſon and 


action whatſoever, it muſt be obſerved, 
that there is no horſe but has his own 


natural and peculiar appui or degree 


of bearing, and alſo a ſenſibility of 
mouth, as likewiſe a rate of his own, 
which it is abſolutely neceſſary for the 
rider to diſcover and make himſelf ac- 
quainted with. The horſe will inform 


him, when he has got his proper bearing 


in the mouth, by playing pleaſantly | 
and ſteadily with his bit, and by the 
ſpray about the chaps. The lighter 
this appr; can be made, the better; 
provided that . rider's hand corre- 
ſponds with it; if it does not, the more 
the horſe is properly prepared, fo much 
the worſe, Inſtances of this may be 
een every day in ſome gentlemen, who 


are abſurd enough to try to get their 
Bs. horſes 


* 
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horſes bitted, as they call it, (which now 


and then, though very rarely, they get wy; 
done to ſome degree,) without being _ 
ſuitably prepared themſelves for riding, * 


them: the conſequence of which is, 5 
that they ride in danger of breaking 
their necks; till at length after much 

hauling about, and by the joint i 
ſenſibility and ignorance of beinſche 
and their grooms, the poor animals 
gradually become mere ſenſeleſs, un- 
feeling poſts ; and thereby grow, what 
they call, ſettled. 


Whatever pace or degree of quick- 
neſs you work at, {be it ever ſo faſt, or 
_ ever fo ſlow,) fail not to remember, 
that it muſt be cadenced ; time being 
as neceſſary | for a horſeman as for a 
muſician. 


This 
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This leſſon of the head and of the 
tail to the wall, muſt be taught every 
ſoldier whatſoever ; for ſcarce any ma- 
nœuvre can be well performed withou: 
In clofing and opening of files, 
* is almoſt every moment wanted; ; 
though many of the preſent regimental- 
teachers, being full of ignorance, and 
confequently leli-ſufficiency, never make 
uſe of it, or even know it, or ſeem 
defirous of being informed ; but pro- 
ceed in this, and all ather parts of horſe- 
| manſhip, (which they as vainly endea. + 
vour themſelves to put in execution, as to 
inſtruct others, ) ap principles and methods 
altogether falſe, uſeleſs and pernicious, 
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CHAP. V. = 

The method of teaching horſes to ſtand fire, ” ” 
: noi ſes, alarms, ſights, Oc. of prevent9 | ec 
ing their hing down in water—of dif 
 Nanding quiet to be ſhot off” from--of the 
going over rough. and bad ground. frig 
leaping pedg ger, gates, ditches, O, ſtand- the 
ing and flying —of diſregarding dead ” 1 
horſes — 4 ſwimming, Oc. © | wi 
fam 

N order to make horſes ſtand fire, "Im 

1 the ſound of drums and all kinds = 
of different noiſes, you muſt uſe them to 1 
it by degrees | in the (table at feeding- time; . dare 
and inſtead of being frightened at it, TO 
they will ſoon come to like it, as a a £ 
W 


ſignal for eating. The method of curing 
ſtarting 
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ſtarting is treated of in the chapter upon 


reſtiveneſſes, vices, defences, ge. 


With regard to ſuch horſes, as are 


afraid of burning objects, begin by 
keeping them ſtill in a place at a certain 


diſtance from ſome lighted ſtraw: careſs 


the horſe, and in proportion as his 


fright diminiſhes, approach gradually 


the burning-ſtraw very gently, and in- 
creaſe the ſize of it. By this means he 
will very quickly be brought to be ſo 
familiar with it, as to walk undaunted 
even through it, The ſame method 
and gentleneſs muſt be obſerved alſo, in 
regard to glittering arms, colours, ſtan- 


dards, Sc c. 


As to horſes that are apt to lie down 
in the water, if animating them, and 


attacking 
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attacking them vigorouſly ſhould fail 


of the deſired effect, (which ſeldom is 
the caſe, ) then break a ſtraw bottle full 


of water upon their heads, and let the 


water run into their ears, which is a 


thing they apprehend very much. 


All troop- horſes ought to be very 
quiet and ſtill to be ſhot off from, and 


be taught to ſtop the moment you pre- 


ſent; and not to move after firing, 
till the rider demands it; this eſpecially 
ought to be obſerved in the light-troops ; 
in ſhort, the horſes muſt be taught to be 
ſo cool and undiſturbed at it, as to ſuffer 
the rider to be as free upon him, as if he 


was on foot. Patience, coolneſs and 


' temper are the only things requiſite for 


| accompliſhing this end. Begin by 


walking the horſe gently, then ſtopping, N 
and 
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and keeping him immoveable for ſome 


time, fo as to accuſtom him, by 
degrees not to have the leaſt idea of 
going forwards without orders: if he 


does, then back him; and when you 


ſtop him, leave the reins quite looſe. 


To uſe an borſe to R n firſt put 
A piſtol or carabine in the manger with 
his feed ; then uſe him to the found 
of the * and the pan; after which, 


when you are upon him, ſhew it to 


bim, preſenting it forwards, ſometimes 


on one ſide, ſometimes on the other; 


when he is reconciled to that, proceed 


to flaſh in the pan; after which, put 


in a ſmall charge into the piece, and fo 


continue augmenting it by degrees to 
what is commonly uſed : if he ſeems 
uneaſy, walk him forwards a few ſteps 


ſlowly; 


an R ann 


3 


lane e ke 
ſlowly ; and then ſtop, back and careſs ha 


him. Horſes are often alſo diſquieted pa 

and unſteady at the claſh, and drawing, ſa1 

| and returning of ſwords, all which they & 

: muſt be familiarized to by little and | ed 
little, by . gentleneſi. leg 

fic 

In going over rough and bad ground, fu 

the men muſt not forget to keep their ing 

bands high, and their bodies back, yie 

| th 
0 Ie is very expedient | "0 all cavalry 4 


in general, but particularly for the light 


cavalry, that their horſes ſhould be very K's 
ready and expert in leaping over ditches, | des 

| hedges, gates, &c. The leaps, of what- * 
8 ſort they are, which the horſes are fr 

: brought to in the beginning, ought to up 


= |. be very ſmall ones ; and in the perfor- 177 
13 mance of this exerciſe, the riders muſt 8 
keep 
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keep their bodies back, and raiſe their ; 


hands a little in order to help the fore- 


parts of the horſe up ; and let them be 


ſure to mind to preſerve their equilibre. 


| is beſt 10 begin at 2 low bar COveèer- 


ed with furze, which pricking the horſe's 


legs, if he does not raiſe himſelf fuf- 
ficiently, prevents their contracting a 
ſluggiſh and dangerous habit of touch- 


ing, as they go over, which any thing 


yielding and not pricking, would give 
them a cuſtom of doing. Let the 
ditches you firſt bring horſes | to, be 
narrow; and in this, as in every other 
progreſſion, let the increaſe be made by 
degrees, Accuſtom them to come up 
to every thing, and ſtand coolly at it for 
ſome time; and alſo to raiſe themſelves 
up in order to meaſure the diſtance. 


When they leap well fanding, then uſe 
them 
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them to walk gently up to the leap, 


and to go over it without firſt ſtopping 


at it; and after that | is familiar to them, 


do it in a gentle trot, and ſo by de- 
grees faſter and faſter, 'till at length it 
is as familiar for them to leap flying on a 
full gallop, as any other way: all which 


is to be acquired with great facility by 


calm and loft means without any burry. 


As borſes are naturally apt to be 
frightened at dead horſes, numbers of 
which are every moment met with 
on ſervice, it is adviſeable to accuſtom 

them to walk over, and leap over car- 
caſes of dead horſes; and as by ſome 
innate ſenſation they are particularly 
terrified at this ſight, the greater gen-. 
lleneſs ought conſequently to be uſed in 
breaking them of it. 


Horſes 
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Horſes ſhould alſo be taught to ſwim, 
which often may be neceſſary upon ſer- 


vice: and if the men and horſes both 
are not accuſtomed to it, both may 


be frequently liable to periſh. Avery 
ſmall portion of ſtrength is ſufficient to 
ouide an horſe, any where indeed, but 


particularly in the water, where they 
muſt be permitted to have their heads, 
and be no ways conſtrained in any 


ſhape. 


The heavy AER may probably hs 


je& to having their large horſes taught 


all theſe ſeveral exerciſes : but though 
they are not, nor can indeed AE 


expected to perform all, with the ſame 
activity and velocity, as light troops do, 


yet 'tis abſolutely neceſſary, that they 
ſhould be taught them al: for 'tis a 


ſhame- 
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tails of our horſes, 


were left on. 


Which, 
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ſhameful confideration; that every little 
obſtacle ſhould i in ſo many caſes, as It 


does, prevent ſo uſeful and powerful a 
body from acting. 


As I am very far from having any 


reſpect for a coachman's flapt hat, any 
more than for a groom's empty black 
cap, like many of my countrymen 3 
I muſt own alſo that I am not poſleſled 
with the Engliſh rage of cutting off all 
extremities from horſes: I venture to 
declare, I ſhould be well pleaſed, if the 
at leaſt a ſwitch, 
or nag tail, (but better, if the whole, 
. hardly credible, 


what a difference, eſpecially at cer- 


tain times of the year, this ſingle 
alteration would make in our cavalry: 
though naturally ſuperior in 
every 


/ 
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every thing to all other cavalry I have 
ever ſeen, are however long before the 
end of the campaign, for want of that 
natural defence againſt flies, inferior to 
all; conſtantly frening and ſweating at 
picket, tormented and ſtung off their 
meat and ſtomachs, miſerable and help- 
leſs ; whilſt the foreign cavalry bruſh off 
the vermin, are cool and at caſe, and 
mend daily inſtead of periſhing, as ours 
do, almoſt viſible to the eye of the be- 
holder. The horſes indeed of the foreign 
cavalry are always in better order than 
ours are, becauſe their men at all times 


are more careful, and give more attenti- 


on to them. 
S 
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CHAP. VI. 


The method of reining back—and of mov- 


ing forwards immediately W 


 Piafing—of pillars, Oc 


| OMETHING having already been 


ſaid in the chapter of ſuppling, Or. 
| upon the ſubject of reining back, there 
will not be occaſion to dwell much upon 
it here, as the reader may have recourſe 
il he pleaſe, to that chapter. Be mind- 
ful never to finiſh your work by rein- 
ing back with horſes, that have any diſpo- 
ſition towards retaining themſelves; but 
always move them forwards and upon 
the haunches after it, 
mount. This leſſon of reining back, and 
| Plating, | is excellent to conclude with, and | 
puts 


before you diſ- 


all 


pled, and advanced, 


ſame ſpot, it is full ſufficient: 


never be attempted at all, 
very well ſuppled, and ſome what accuſ- 
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puts an horſe well and properly on the 
| haunches : It may be performed, ac- 


cording as horſes are more or leſs ſup- 
either going for- 
wards, backing, or abiding on the 


ſame place : : In the ſoldierly ſtile, if tis 


done well advancing, or at moſt, on the 
: For to 
piafe in backing, is rather too much to 


be expected in the hurry, which cannot 
but attend ſuch numbers both of men 
and horſes, as are obliged to be taught 


This leſſon muſt 
* till horſes are 


together in regiments. 


tomed to be put together ; otherwiſe it 


will have very bad conſequences, and 


create reſtiveneſs ; and infallibly ſo, if 


not pratiſed with the utmoſt exactneſs 
and delicacy; and principally with hor- 


tes, 
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ſes, that have the leaſt tendeney 60 18. 
tain, or to defend themſelves. If | they 


refuſe to back, and ſtand motionleſs, the 
rider's legs muſt be approached with the 


| greateſt gentleneſs to the horſe's ſides; at 
the ſame time that the hand is acting onthe 


reins to ſolicite the horſeꝰ s backing. This 


ſeldom fails of procuring the deſired ef- 


fect, by being the means of raiſing one 
of the horſe's fore legs, which being in 
the air has no weight upon it, and is 
conſequently very cafily brought back- 


wards by a ſmall degree of tenſion in the 
reins. When this exerciſe is well per- 
formed, it is very noble, and uſeful, and 


has a pleaſing air; being withal an ex- 


cellent one to begin teaching ſcholars 


with. In regiments, at their firſt being 
raiſed, when all horſes are bought in 
young and raw together, there can of 


courſe. 


* - ad 


C( 


it 
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courſe be no horſes ready prepared in 
it for this purpoſe ; but a_ little time 
remedies this inconvenience, 


The leſſon, we are ſpeaking of, is par- 


ticularly ſerviceable in the pillars, for 
placing ſcholars well at their firſt ſetting 


out. Very few regimental riding-houſes 


indeed have pillars, and 1 muſt ſay, 


that it is fortunate they have not; for, 


though when properly made uſe of with 


{kill, they are one of the greateſt and 


| beſt diſcoveries in cavalry ; they muſt be 
allowed to be very dangerous and per- 
nicieus, when they are not under the 
direction of a very knowing perſon. 


Upon the whole, I muſt declare, that 
however highly I approve of pillars, I 


would on no account admit of any, un- 
leſs conſtantly under the eye and atten- 
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tion of a very intelligent teacher; which 
is a thing ſo difficult to be found in 
regiments, that I think pillars are better 
baniſhed from amongſt them, and there- 
fore ſhall ſay no more of what I eſteem 
nevertheleſs ſo much. As for the ſingle 
pillar, it is a very pernicious and ridi- 
culous thing ; and being as I hope and 
believe, univerſally laid afide, I think it 
not worth making further mention of 
here. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 


The method of curing reſtiveneſſes, vices, 
defences, ſtarting, Ec. 


EF OR E any mention is made of 

the different kinds of reſtiveneſſes, 
vices, and defences, &c. it may not be 
amiſs to premiſe, that an horſe's being 
good or ill-natured, greatly depends on 
the temper of the perſon, that is put 
about him, eſpecially at firſt ; and con- 


ſequently one cannot be too careful and 
watchful i in this point. 


Whenever an horſe makes reſiſtance, 
one ought, before a remedy or correc- 
tion is thought of, to examine very 
minutely all the tackle about him, if 
| any thing hurts or tickles him, whether 2 
E 2 be 
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he has any natural or acquired weakneſs, 
or in ſhort any the leaſt impediment in 


any particular part. For want of this 


many fatal, and often irrecoverable diſaſ- 
ters happen : the poor animal is fre- 
quently accuſed falſely of being reſtive 
and vitious; is uſed ill without reaſon, 
and being forced into deſpair, is, in a 


precaution, and previous inſpection, 


manner, obliged to act accordingly, be 


his temper and inclination ever ſo well 
diſpoſed, An horſe that is vitious and 
withal ſo weak, that there is no proba- 


bility of ſtrengthening him, is a moſt 


deplorable beaſt, and not worth any 
one's care or undertaking : *tis very 
ſeldom, (1 was near ſaying, never) the 
caſe, that an horſe is really, and by na- 
ture vitious ; but if ſuch be found, he | 
will deſpiſe all careſſes, and then chaſ- 


tiſements become neceſſary. 


Cor- 
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Correction, according as you uſe it, 
: throws an horſe into more or leſs violent 
5 action, which, if he be weak, he can- 
not reſiſt: but a vitious ſtrong horſe is 
very different, being able both to 
receive and conſequently to profit hy 
all leſſons; and is, in every reſpect, far 
preferable to the beſt- natured weak one 
upon earth. Patience and ſcience are 
neyer- falling means to bring about a 
cure in ſuch an horſe: in whatſoever 
manner he defends himſelf, bring him 
; frequently with gentleneſs, (not how- 
ever without having given him proper 
chaſtiſement, if found neceſſary,) back to 
the leſſon he ſeems moſt averſe to. 
Horſes are by degrees made obedient, 
through the hope of reeompence as well 
as the fear of puniſhment : how to mix 
5 theſe two motives, 4 propos together, is 
” 4 


a very 


FX 
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a very difficult matter, requiring much 
thought and much practiee alſo ; and not 
only a good head, but a good heart 
likewiſe. By a dextrovs uſe of the in- 
eitements abovementioned, you will 
gradually bring the horſe to temper and 
obedience ; whereas, mere force and 
want of ſkill and of coolneſs, would only 
tend to confirm him in bad tricks, If 
he be impatient or choleric, never 
ſtrike him, unlefs he abſolutely refuſes 5 
to go forwards at all; which you muſt 
reſolutely oblige him to do, and which 
will be of itfelf a correction, by preventing 


his having time to meditate, and put in 


execution any defence by retaining him- 
ſelf. Reſiſtance in horfes, you muſt 
conſider, is ſometimes a mark of ſtrength 
and vigour, and proceeds from ſpirits, 


as well as ſometimes from vice and 
$3 weakneſs, . 
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' weakneſs, Weakneſs indeed frequent- 


ly drives horſes into vitiouſneſs, when 


any thing, wherein ſtrength 1s neceſlary, 
is demanded from them; nay, it inevit- 


ably muſt: great care. therefore ſhould 
always be taken to diſtinguiſh from 
which of theſe two cauſes, that are evi- 
dently fo different, the defence ariſes, 
before any remedy or puniſhment be 
5 chought of. It may ſometimes be a 
bad ſign, when horſes do not at all "= 
fend themſelves, and proceed from a 
lazy ſluggiſhneſs, and want of ſpirit and 


feeling. Whenever one is fo fortunate 


as to meet with an horfe of juſt the 
right, deſirable. ſpirit, activity, delica- 
cy. ſenſibility, and good-nature, he cane 
not be cheriſhed too much ; for ſuch an 


one is a rare and ineſtimable jewel, and 


1 properly treated, will, in a manner, 


E . do 
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do every thing of himſelf. Let me 
here ſuggeſt, that horſes are oſtener 


ſpoilt by having too much done to them, 
and by attempts to dreſs them in too 
great an hurry, than by any other ma- 


: pagement. 


If after an horſe has becn well ſuppled, 


to defend himſelf, chaſtiſements then 


become neceſſary: but whenever this is 
the caſe they muſt not be frequent, but 
always firm, though always as litile vio- 


lent, as poſlible : for they are both dan- 


gerous and very prejudicial, when fre- 
quently or ſlightly played with; and ſtill 


more ſo, when uſed too violently. 


d no impediments, either natural or 
acquired ones, exiſt, if he (till perſiſts | 
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Tis impoſſible in general to be 90 
circumſpect in leſſons of all kinds, 


| aids, chaſtiſements or careſſes; "_ 23 


the D. of Newcaſtle obſerves, if any man 


was in the form of an horſe, he could 
not invent with more art than ſome 


horſes do, ſchemes to oppoſe himſelf to 


what you demand of him, Many will 

imperceptibly gain a little every day on 
their rider: ſome in ſhort, have quicker 
parts, and more cunning, than others. 

It is the rider*s buſineſs in general to 


let them know that he loves them, and 


deſires to be loved by them; but at the 
| fame time, that bg does not fear them, 


and will be maſter. 


Plunging is a very common defence 
among reſtive and vitious horſes: if 


they do it in the ſame place, or backing, 
E 5 they 
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they muſt be, by the rider's legs and 
ſpurs firmly applied, obliged to go for- 
wards, and their heads kept up high, 
But if they do it flying forwards, keep 

them back, and ride them gently and 


very flow for a good while together, 


Of all bad tempers in horſes, that, 
which is occaſioned by harſh treatment 
and isnorant riders, which are very 


common, is the worſt. 


Rearing is a bad vice, and, in weak 


horſes eſpecially a very dangerous one. 


Whilſt the horſe is up, the rider muſt 
yield his hand, and at the time he 
is coming down again, he muſt vi- 
goroulſly determine him forwards : if 
this be done at any other time, but 
whilſt the horſe is coming down, it may 
add a ſpring perhaps to his rearing, and 
make 
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make him fall backwards. With iz 
good hand on them, horſes ſeldom per- 
ſiſt in this vice; for they are themſelves 

naturally much afraid of falling back- 
wards, If this method, which I have 

mentioned fails, (which it ſcarcely ever 
will,) you muſt make the horſe kick up 
behind by getting ſomebody on foot, if 
neceſſary, to ſtrike him behind with 

a whip or, if that will not effect it, by 

: pricking him with a goed. C 


ETA often — from a defect 
in the ſight ; ; which therefore muſt be 
carefully looked into. Whatever the 
horſe is afraid Sk. bring him up to it 
gently; and if you careſs him every 
ſtep he advances, he will go quite up 
to it by degrees, and ſoon grow. fa- 


5 wiliar with all ſorts of objects. No- 


thing, ; 
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this fault: for if you inflict puniſhment, 


and encourage him in his fear: the con- 
ſequence of which is, he takes his rider 


puts himſelf and the perſon upon him, 


ſo often heard people abſurd enough 


ting, but great gentleneſs can correct. 


the dread of the chaſtiſement becomes 
prevalent, and cauſes more ſtarting, | 
than the fear of the object. If you let 
bim go by the object, without bringing 
him up to it, you increaſe the fault 


perhaps quite the contrary way from what 
he was going, becomes his maſter, and 


every moment in great danger. I have 


to maintain, ſome, that blows are ne- 
ceſſary to cure this evil; and others, 
that horſes ſhould be ſuffered to have 
their own way in it; inſomuch, that 
1 could not help ſaying a few words 
vpon this ſubject, (though it ſpeaks 
. 1 
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for itſelf,) to convince thoſe, who, as m 


ingenious friend Mr. Bourgelat ſays, 
n entent de ces fy * dephrables | 


With fach wrt as are to a very 
great degree fearful of any objects, make 
a quiet horſe, by going before them, gra- 


dually entice them to come nearer and 
nearer the thing they are afraid of. If 
the borſe, thus alarmed, be undiſciplined 


and head-ſtrong, be will probably run 


away with his rider; and if ſo, his head 


muſt be kept up high, and the ſnaffle 


ſawed backwards and forwards from 
right to left, taking up and yielding the 


reins of it, as alſo the reins of the bit : . 


but this latter muſt not be ſawed back- 


wards and forwards, like the ſnaffle. 
No man ever yet did, or ever will ſtop an 
horſe, or gain any one point on him, by 


pulling a dead weight againſt bim. 


1 
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CHAP. vin. 


k 


Several remarks and hints on PORES fred: £ 


= ing, e * horſes, S Co Sc. 


Do not by any means intend t to en. 


ing. As feet differ, ſo ſhould ſhoes 


accordingly. As to farriers there are 


none worthy of the name, and the edu- 


cation that is given them, ſeems, as if it 
was intended to make it impoſlible for 


any ever to know any thing of their 
trade, or even to pet a little common 


ſenſe : As this is the caſe, we muſt lay 


down only ſuch rules, as are plain, gene- 


ral and invariable, and the ſtricteſt diſ- 


cipline muſt be enforced to make them 


all obſerved and followed moſt religiouſ- 
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ly. I do not however deſpair of ſeeing 


ſome intelligent farriers properly form- 
ed; and when they are, the number of 


them in regiments ſhould be increaſed : 
But till ſkilful ones can be inſtructed, it 


would be much better to have none ar 
all. One man cannot properly ſhoe 
more than forty horſes ; and at preſent 
| we have only one to a troop of fiſty- five, 


beſides bat - horſes, and all thoſe that be- 


long to officers, ſutlers, carriages, ſer- 
vants, &c. There ſhould alſo be one 
forge- cart at leaſt appropriated to each 
ſquadron, and a third for the latter- men- 
tioned purpoſeg: But they muſt not be 
like our preſent ones, which are made ſo 
heavy and with ſuch low wheels, that 


they employ a great number of horſes, 


ruin moſt of them, and after all, ſeldom 
get up in right time, even in good roads, 
na Re LW 
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and never in bad ones. And I may ſay, 


that tis lucky they do not; for upon 
expericnce one finds fewer horſes lame, 


during their abſence, than when they are 
_ preſent. They ſhould be built upon 
two wheels only, and thoſe very high: 
The cart muſt be covered, and have par- 
titions in it for the forge, bellows, tools, 
charcoal, &c. All theſe things may be 


taken out of the cart, and worked on 


the ground. This ſort of forge- cart 
never ſticks, and is always up with the 
regiments on any marches: It requires 
but few horſes, and ſpoils none. I have 
one for my own uſe, made by ſome be- 


longing to the Hanoverian train, which 

is drawn caſily by two horſes. For regi- 
ments indeed, the carts muſt be ſome- 
what larger, and more ſubſtantial, and 
, would need three horſes. | I doubt not, 


but 
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but an Engliſh workman would improve 


upon them, as to ſtrength and lightneſs, 
as well as convenience; tho' the one 1 


have, is very well conſtructed, and fully 


anſwers every neceſſary purpoſe. 


ry Phyſick and a butteris in well-in- 
formed hands would not be fatal; but 


in the manner we are now provided 


With farriers, they muſt be quite ba- 
niſhed. Whoever at preſent lets his 
farrier or his groom, in conſideration 
of his having ſwept dung out of the 


ſtables for a greater or leſs number of 


years, ever even mention any thing 


more than water-gruel, a clyſter, or a 


little bleeding, and that too very ſel- 
dom; or pretend to talk of the nature 


of feet, of the ſeat of lameneſſes, ſick- 
neſſes, or their cures, may be certain to 


find 
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find himſelf very ſhortly quite on foot, 


and fondly arms an abſurd and invete- 


rate enemy againſt his own intereſt, It 
is incredible what villains moſt of our 
Engliſh ſtable-people are, and what da- 
ring attempts they will make to gain an 7 
aſcendant over their maſters, in order to 

have their own fooliſh ways. In ſhoeing, 
for example, I have more than once 
| known it to be real fact, that, for the 
ſake of eſtabliſhing their own ridiculous 


and pernicious ſyſtem, when their maſters 


have differed from it, they have, on 
and imputed 
the fault to the ſhoes, after having in 
vain tried, by every ſort of invention 
and lies, to diſcredit the uſe of them. 
How can the-method of ſuch people be 
commendable, whoſe arguments, as well 


purpoſe, lamed horſes, 


as practice, are void of common ſenſe ? 


8 If 


7 
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"IF your horſe's foot be bad and brittle, 


they adviſe you to cover it with a very 
heavy ſhoe ; the conſequence of which 
proceeding is evident : For how ſhould 
the foot, which before could fcarce carry 
itſelf, be able afterwards to carry withal 


ſuch a monſtrous additional weight, 


which is ſtuck on too with innumerable 
nails, the holes of which tear and weak- 
en the hoof ? If the foot is cut or hurt, 
one doctor ſays, load it by way of cover, 
with all you can: His conceited oppo- 
ſer as wiſely counſels you, to let the 
horſe walk bare upon the ſore. The only 
abſurdity all theſe ſimpletons ſeem to a- 
gree in, is to ſhot with exceſſive heavy 
ill- ſhaped ſhoes and very many nails, to the 
total deſtruction of the foot. The cramps 


they annex, tend to deſtroy the bullet, 


and the cat-walnut-ſhell ſhaped ſhoes : 
. prevent 
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92 A METHOD OF ” 81 
prevent the horſe's walking upon the» || Here! 
firm baſis, which God has given him for || ſtill b 
that end. They alſo open and cut away || to ha 


the inſide of the animal's foot with their great 
deteſtable butteris, and afterwards put |. ged, 


3 


on very long ſhoes, whereby the foot is go la 
hindered from having any preſſure at all 
upon the heels, which preſſure otherwiſe | TI 


might ſtill perchance, notwithſtanding a whol, 
their dreadful cutting, keep the heels T and 


properly open, and the foot in good || be ve 
order. The frog ſhould never be cut this C 
out; but as it will ſometimes become too l 
_ ragged, it muſt be cleaned every now that 
and then, and the ragged pieces cut off | not t. 
with a knife. In one kind of foot in- | out 


deed a conſiderable cutting away muſt : part 
be allowed of, but not of the frog; I | horſe 
mean that very high feet muſt be cut any 
down to a proper height; ; becauſe if they drau 
were 


* 
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wwere not, the frog tho? not cut, would 
till be ſo far above the ground, as not 
to have any bearing on it, whereby the 
great tendon muſt inevitably be dama- 
J ged, and conſequently the horſe would 

80 lame. | 


| The weight FY ſhoes muſt 5 N 
wholely indeed, depend on the quality 
and hardneſs of the iron. If the iron 
be very good, it will not bend; and i in 


this caſe, the ſhoes cannot poſſibly be 


too light: care however muſt be taken, 6 
that they be made of a chickneſs ſo as 
not to bend; for, bending would tear 
out the nails, and tuin the hoof. That 
part of the ſhoe, which is next the 
| horſe's beel, muſt be narrower, than 
any where elſe, (as is ſeen in the 
draught,) that ſtones may be thereby 
prevented f 


— 
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prevented from getting under it, and, 
ſticking there; which otherwiſe would 


be the caſe ; becauſe the iron, when it ad- 
vances inwardly beyond the bearing of 
the foot, makes a cavity, wherein ſtones 
being lodged would remain; and, by 
preſſing againſt the foot, lame the horſe. 
The part of the ſhoe, which the horſe 
walks upon, ſhould be quite flat and the 
inſide of it likewiſe ; and only juſt room 4 
enough ſhould be left next the foot, to 
put in a picker, (which ought to be uſed 
every time the horſe comes into the ſtable, | 
and often on marches,) and alſo to pre- 
vent the ſhoe's preſſing upon the ſole. 
Three, or, at moſt, four nails of a ſide, | 
hold better than a greater number, and 


keep the hoof in a far better ſtate. The 


| toe of the horſe muſt be cut ſquare and 
ſhort, nor any nails driven there; this 
method 
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method ſerves to throw nouriſhment to 
the heels, and ſtrengthens them; for on 
them the horſe ſhould in ſome meaſure 
walk, and the ſhoe be made of a proper 
length accordingly: by this means, nar- 
row heels are prevented, and a thouſand 
other good effects produced. That my 
directions for ſhoeing a proper length 
may be the more clear and intelligible, 
I have annexed a draught of a foot 
ſhoed of a proper length ſtanding on 
a plain ſurface, and with it A draught 
of the "yn kind of ſhoe. 


3 wet, ſpungy, and ſoft ground, 
where the foot finks in, the preſſure 
upon the heels is of courſe greater, than 
on hard ground; and ſo indeed it ſhould 
be upon all accounts. The hinder 
feet muſt be treated in the ſame manner 
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1 98s A METHOD OF 
as the fore-ones; and the ſhoes the 
ſame: except in hilly and ſlippery coun- 

tries, they may not improperly be turned 
up a little behind: but doing this to 
the fore-ſhoes is, I am convinced, of no 
ſervice, and is certain ruin to the fore- 
legs, eſpecially to the bullets. In de- 

ſcending hills, cramps are apt to throw 
horſes down, by ſtopping the fore- legs, 
when the hinder ones are rapidly preſſ 
ed; which unavoidably muſt be the 
caſe, and conſequently cannot but ' puſh 
the horſe upon his noſe. Ice nails are, 
preferable to any thing to prevent 

flipping ; but they mult be ſo made, 
as to be, when driven in, a bare half 

inch above the ſhoe, and alſo have four 
ſides ending at the top in a point. They 
are of great ſervice to prevent flipping 
on all kinds of places, and by means of 
| e e ork ore 
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them an horſe is not put out of his pro- 


per baſis. The utmoſt ſeverity ought 
to be inflifted upon all thoſe who clap 
ſhoes on hot : This unpardonable lazi- 


neſs of farriers in making thus feet fit 
ſhoes, inſtead of ſhoes ficting feet, dries 


up the hoofs, and utterly deſtroys them. 


The ſhoes in England at preſent, that 


are contrived with the moſt ſenſe, are 
what they call plates for the race-horſes 


at Newmarket: I do not ſay, that they | 


are perfect, but they are nearer the truth, 


than any others I now; nor are they 
ſubſtantial enough for common uſe, tho! 


| ſufficiently lo for the turf, I do not bf 
any means recommend the practices 8 


Newmarket in every thing; but in this 


particular circumſtance, certainly i it has 
got che ſtart of other people, 5 


"The -- 


s . A METHOD OF 
'Tis Mane that there ſhould be 


ſo many ridiculous and abſurd methods 


of ſhoeing ; when *tis ſo manifeſt, that 


a ſmall ſhare of common ſenſe with 


a moment's reflexion upon an horſe's 
foot, cannot but ſuggeſt the proper 
one. Frequent removals of ſhoes are 
detrimental and tear the foot, but ſome- 
times they are very neceſſary: this is 
an inconvenience, which half-ſhoes are 
liable to, (though excellent in ſeveral 
other reſpects ) forthe end of the ſhoe, 
being very ſhort, is apt to get ſoot into 
the foot, and conſequently then muſt be 


moved. 


The common practice of ſtuffing feet, | 
that are heated, with dung, I can in 


no wiſe approve of; for the dung con- 


tains a rotting quality in it: clay and 
hog? $ 


an 
TC: 
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| hog's lard, well mixed ee is . 
better for the purpoſe. 


The methods of treating and keeping 
wks 1 in other reſpects, are as various, 
and for the generality as inconſiſtent with 
| reaſon, as thoſe of ſhocing are: but a grain 
of underſtanding with a little conſidera- 
tion would (in moſt common caſes. 

at leaſt,) direct people right in both. 

One pampers his cattle, with a view | 
of ſtrengthening them; and after- 
wards, by way of correction, he pours 
down drugs into them without thought 
or meaſure. Another lets no air at all 
into his ſtable; from whence his horſes 
inevitably catch cold, when they ſtir 
out of it; and are rotted, if they abide 
in it, by the bad corrupted alr. A. 
third, equally wile, leaves his ſtable 

—Y 3 open 
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open and his cattle expoſed to the wind 
and weather at all times, whether his 
horſes or the weather be hot or cold ; 
and frequently too even in wind- 
draughts, whilſt they are in a ſweat. 
All theſe different notions and practices 
are alike attended with edſtruckion to 
| horſes ; as alſo are the many extrava- 
gances, that prevail in the ſame con- 
: tradictory extremes, with regard to co= | 
verings. But in anſwer to all theſe 
fooliſh ſyſtems; reaſon plainly. ſuggeſts 


to us, that proper wholeſome food, a 


well-tempered circulation of ſweet air» 
moderate and conſtant exerciſe, with 


due care, and ſuitable cloathing, as 


times and occaſions may require, will 


never fail to preſerve horſes ſound and 


in healch, 


After 
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After working, and at night of courſe, 
as alſo in e and Seibel, 
'tis good for horſes to Re on litter ; 
it promotes ſtaleing, &c. at other times 


I do notadviſe it; for ls conſtant uſe 
of it makes the feet tender. 


e of the greateſt conſequence for 
horſes to be kept clean, regularly fed 
and as regularly exerciſed: but whoever 
chuſes to ride in the way of eaſe and 
pleaſure, without any fatigue on horſe- 
back; or in ſhort, likes not to carry his 
© horſe inſtead of the horſe's carrying him, 
muſt not ſuffer his horſe to be exerciſed 
by a groom, ſtanding up on his ſtirrups 
holding himſelf on by means of the 
reins, and thereby leaning his whole a 


dead weight on the horſe” s mouth, to 
F 3 , 
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102 A METHOD OF | 
the entire deſtruction of whatever is 
. ſafe or pleaſant about the animal. 


A weil eie of hay, ſvecially 
that which is taken from water- meadows 
or any low and ſwampy ground, being 
of a foggy nature, is not good for 
horſes : it may ſerve indeed for cart- 
horſes, and for troop-horles, who are 

meant for no other uſe, but to roll on 
lowly with a fat fellow, full of beer, 
upon them; who, to the ſhame of the 
ſervice, with the badge of ſoldierſhip 
on his back, is a more ſtupid and lazy 
animal, than what he is mounted upon, 
which to its misfortune i is rendered ſo by 
the lluggiſhneſs of his rider. But troops, 
who are really deſtined for ſervice, and 
to be uſeful, muſt be active: the very 
: training 


BREAKING HORSES, &c. 103 
training them to what is abſolutely ne- + 
ceſſary, requires good wind; more or 
leſs, according to the different intents 
and purpoſes they may be deſigned for. 


- Upon ſervice, the allowance of all 

kinds of forage, whenever there is a 
pollibility of ſupplying it, is ſufficient ; 

blut ſometimes it cannot be procured i 

for a long while together: beſides Which 


misfortune, it is very often moſt ſhame- 7 
fully and careleſsly waſted : not to men- 


%- 


% tion, that commiſſaries in general ſeldom 
frurniſh out the due quantity of any thing, 
which they have agreed and engaged for, 


——— 


R and are moſt amply Fe for. 

d | At home, our horſes are crammed 

y and ruined with over-much hay, and the ; 
g allowance of corn is ſcanty. Cut ſtraw 
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104 A METHOD or 
and a little hay too, ſometimes, mixed 

with it, is excellent food: to a quartern I m 
of corn, put near two quarterns of cut 12 
ſtraw, and about half an one of hay, and ce 
jet them all be well mingled together. de 


—_ and when they are very dry, ſprinkle a nz 
Iittle water upon them in the manger. | to 


All forts of c grain are foggy feeding; ud i'm 
though it plumps up the body, it gives dc 


18 not a wholeſome and ſound fat: Bran he 
1 too is not ſolid food, and is only now and . an 
5 then to be allowed, when horſes are | fig 
heated, to refreſh, and open them, if + 

the caſe requires it. 8 1 of 

| of 


Whenever hay f is put and left! in the 
racks, as for inſtance at night, ſee that 
it be well-cleaned and freed from duſt, | N 
and not given in too large quantities. 18 
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In this reſpect, tis, like water, much 
more beneficial, when ſupplied often» 
and in ſmall portions at a time. *Tis a 
common, but a great error, and very 
detrimental to horſes, to gallop them 
immediately after drinking ; ; they ought 
to be moved only gently. I have re- 
marked, that in the middle of the day, 


good and clean ſtraw is excellent proven- 


der, and contributes to the health of 
horſes Upon the whole, a lean horſe, | 

and a fat horſe, are both diſagreeable 
fights ; and a rough coat likewiſe js in 

no wiſe a right ſymptom; but the means 

of making it fine, ſhould not be by dint 

of heat and cqyering, but by arctting 
and due. care. | 


It is a duty very requiſite, and incum- 


bent upon officers, to be conſtant, exact 
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166 A METHOD OF 


and mene in going up and down the 


lines in camp; as it is likewiſe adviſeable 
for every one to viſit often their un 


ſtables, in order to inſpect and ſuper- 


intend the management of the horſes. No 
ſciſlar-trimming ſhould be permitted; 


but whatever rough hairs appear, they 
ſhould be taken off by dreſſing. As 
great inconveniencies often happen from 


horſes getting looſe, 1 have affixed a 


draught and deſcription of the moſt 
effectual halter JI know of, and indeed 
the only one I have found upon trial, | 


that is capable of preventing it. 


A common complaint amongſt troop- 


horſes i is broken-wind, which is chiefly 
occaſioned by giving them too much 


hay; and often by hurrying them too 


violently after drinking, and after their 


coming f 
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coming at firſt from grass. bert 18 
no ſovereign remedy; I believe, for 


broken- wind; but the greateſt palliative 
I know of, is this following receipt : take 


a crucible, and in it put a bed of raſped 
lead and then a bed of ſulphur, alter- 


nately, 'till the crucible is full; and 
then ſetting fire to the whole, let it 


continue burning, till the whole is con- 
ſumed into a droſs: after which, pound 
the droſs into powder, which being lifted 


fine, muſt be given to the horſe faſting 
every morning, from two to three ounces 
in his corn being wetted : or if the horſe 


has withal an huſky cough, mix it up with 


treacle, &c. into balls. This medicine 


cauſes no impediment or inconvenience, 


and may be given for ever ſo long a time 
together. Sometimes a clumſy fellow 
by negligence and aukwardnels is the 


cauſe 
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cauſe of his horſe” 8 falling and giving 
him broken knees; which has a very 
unſightly appearance: if any thing will 
remedy this diſaſter, and make the hair 


come again, and probably of a 5 


colour, it is burnt cork finely ſifted, and 
mixed with oil, ſo as to make an oint- 
ment of it: it muſt be laid on very 


often, and the part muſt be kept free - 


from dirt, 


5 troop ought to have a cutting box 


belonging to it, and one man conſtantly 


employed all day at it in chopping hay, 


ſtraw, &c. Forage of all kinds ſhould be 


cut and mixed together; and ſhould be 
always given to the horſes, (when in 
camp, ) in noſe. bags, by which means 


nothing is blown away, or loſt. Tis 
not to be imagined, what order horſes are 


pre- 
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preſerved. in by adhering to this me- 


thod. The Germans wiſely carry, upon 
all occaſions whatever, every man a dou- 
ble feed of chopped ſtraw and corn ming- 
led together, which is never touched, 
but by expreſs order of the commanding 


officer, and then too in ſuch quantities, 


and at what time, he thinks fit to direct. 
I cannot help declaring, that not only 
in this, but in numberleſs other parti- 
| culars, we ſhould ſhew our prudence by 
imitating their example : as it frequently 
happens upon long marches, and even 


ſometimes when the troops ſtand till, 
that forage cannot be procured for 


ſome days together ; ; then this German 
practice, which I have juſt mentioned, 


in a ſhort time gives ſtrong and appa- 
rent proofs of its utility, by the preſer- 


vation of their horſes in good plight, 
whillt . 
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110 A METHOD OF 
whilſt ours are periſhing through want. 
None but thoſe, who have been eye- 
witneſſes to the fact, can tell, what harm 
a deficiency of forage, only for two 
days, does horſes, eſpecially in marches 
by night, and in bad weather; ſome 
are oſten diſabled by it for the whole 
campaign, and ſome for ever after. 
This contrivance of the Germans, if 
followed, would be the means of faving 
the lives of many horſes, and help, in 
caſes of exigency to keep up the vigour 
of all ; but I know not by what fatality 
it ſo: happens, we perſevere in neglecting 
to adopt it. Theſe and many other 
precautions and carefulneſſes, in matters, 
ſeemingly perhaps little and trifling, 
ought to be deemed, (as they reatly 
are,) equally as neceſſary for preſerving 
a regiment in che condition it ought to 


be 
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be for its own honour and credit, as a 


| juſt diſtribution of rewards and puniſh- 


ments. Theſe and ſuch-like attentions 
ſhould no more be diſpenſed with, than 


_ that an officer of every troop ſhould ; 
" a every horſe of that troop 


each day in their quarters, cantonments, 
or lines; and eſpecially too, without 


delay, after fatiguing marches, and foul 
weather: but if this care be intruſted to 
a quarter maſter, who is already over- 
loaded, not only with his own, but 
often with the whole buſineſs of the 
officers, beyond a poſſibility of executing : 
half of it; and if he likewiſe, (being 
Indeed in ſome meaſure compelled to 
it) ſhuffle off his burden, all he can, 


upon the ſerjcants and corporals: vhar 


elſe can be expected, but that the ſame 


pri” of alen and diſregard will dif- 
"us 
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112 _AMETHOD OF &. 
fuſe itſelf throughout the whole corps ? 
Hence no duty is compleatly and eſſentially 
5 performed; ; none in the ſtable with reſ- 
pect to the horſes, accoutrements, &c. no 
regularity in cooking, no care to ſee the 
men well dried after wet ſervice ; in ſhort, 
no ſerious attention to numberleſs other 
neceſſary articles; whereby the regiment 
moſt infamouſly falls to ruin, and is "ey! 

ſoon rendered unfit tor ſervice. 


